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THE STEPPING-STONES, UPPER DELAWARE.— A. F. Bunner. 



engaged at sports which they know to be reprehen- 
sible ; or he is an unwise and unloved father, holding 
too stern a repressive hand, and forbidding amuse- 
ments that might with better policy be allowed. 

Walter Bracy saw, and his brows, dark enough 
before, grew almost black with anger or mortifica- 
tion, or both. He had scarcely spoken, as yet, in 
response to the painfully respectful greetings; now 
he said, in a voice the tone of which could not be 
mistaken : 

"Humph, knaves! you need not be so cursedly 
respectful, if that is what you mean. I do not wish 
a lane to walk through, as wide as the river yonder." 

Something was muttered by two or three of those 
nearest, and supposed to be most implicated in the 
shrinking off, of " not wishing to crowd the master," 
" not daring to be in his honor's way," but evidently 
with no heart in the words, and quite as evidently 



not in a spirit calculated to mollify the angry lord, 
who seemed with difficulty to repress a curse, but 
who at last made a second effort, in asking : 

" How now ? Why do you stop dancing, the mo- 
ment I come among you? Is your merry-making 
done already ? How do you know that I do not wish 
to tread a step, myself, with some one of your pretty 
wenches?" 

But this appeal seemed quite as unfortunate as the 
other. It may even have been more so. There may 
have been those present, who, knowing the man and 
his reputation, would have had even more objection 
to seeing the master of Bracy's Hope take one of 
their young girls by the hand, and lead her out to 
the dance, with the chance of what pressure he might 
give that hand, or what words he might whisper into 
the young ears, than even to jostling him too closely 
in the accidents of the whirling waltz — who can say ? 



No movement to resume the dance was apparent ; 
and one of the elder dancers only made the lame 
explanation, involving one falsehood and one impos- 
sibility : 

"It is nearly night, your honor; and Old Rob's 
arm has been tired this hour." 

The black brows grew yet blacker, and the lips set 
viciously. Another moment might have witnessed 
an explosion, equally dangerous for the man so 
plainly slighted by his dependents and for those de- 
pendents themselves, — when a new event occurred, 
compelling the attention of all and disposing of any 
present danger. A horseman, who had been pur- 
suing the road leading to the front of the Hope, on 
the other side of the Lea, was seen to pause, to look 
intently over at the group in the pleasaunce, and 
then to come galloping over the little bridge and up 
the slope toward the May-pole, where he threw him- 
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UNDER THE ELMS.— A. F. Bunner. 



self from his blood-bay with the agility of youth and 
the grace of a perfect rider. Scarcely two minutes 
had elapsed since his appearance beyond the bridge, 
when he was on the sward at the edge of the group 
of merry-makers, his hand in that of Walter Bracy, 
and all the others staring at him with that fixity 
commanded by youth, grace, bravery of apparel, and 
sudden and unexpected appearance. 

And certainly he was worth the study of Walter 
Bracy and all his dependents — this new-comer, whom 
Bracy addressed as Sir Ralph Edgecumbe, and whom 
some of the elder there present then remembered as 
the son of Sir Brooke Edgecumbe, fallen for the 
cause of King Charles at the bloody battle of North- 
ampton, as the former master of the Hope, Sir Ever- 
ard Bracy, had also fallen in the cause of the same 
unfortunate monarch, at Naseby. Not for a long 
time had any of them seen him, however, as he had 



not been of those who "came over with King 

Charles" — rather one of the few who remained to 

do good service for an old ally, in the wars of the 

Continent. 

[to be continued.] 



SCENERY ON THE UPPER DELAWARE. 

There is much picturesque scenery, and not a lit- 
tle truly magnificent, on the Upper Delaware, above 
that point where it breaks through and becomes a 
tamer though larger stream, at the Delaware Water- 
Gap, — as all are aware who have ridden with any 
frequency over that part of the Erie Railway skirting 
it ; and even a better idea of its attractions will have 
been imbibed by those who have wandered away from 
the rail, to look after a chance for a shot at the red 
deer there occasionally roaming, or to snare the fine 



trout that love the cool and pleasant head-waters 
of that river. And some of the most attractive of 
this scenery has evidently been traversed by Mr. 
Bunner, a true hunter after the picturesque both in 
the East and in the West. "The Stepping-Stones " 
singularly blends the wild and the beautiful, with 
that peculiar faculty which belongs to this artist, of 
producing striking effects without the use of strong 
contrasts in extreme light and shade ; and every ad- 
mirer of the picture will hope, with us, that no acci- 
dent will occur to prevent the safe passage of the ju- 
venile group over the the stepping-stones. " Under 
the Elms," from the same burin, is equally worthy 
and characteristic of the artist, giving a different 
class of the same section of scenery, and additionally 
celebrating that most graceful of trees, in which no 
country on the globe can equal America for number, 
variety, and absolute grandeur of bearing. 
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